THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

little. He was in office continuously, as Deputy Prime Minister and
Prime Minister, for the unusual span of eleven years; and as Deputy to
Mr Churchill he took the major responsibility for domestic affairs. The
fact that he was able to continue for so long shows a capacity for rapid,
orderly and efficient work, without fuss or bother, which is rare. That he
lacked imagination was, in the Labour party, no disadvantage, for that
party usually has too much of it. That he was not a prima donna was
also an advantage, for a plain, simple man (but not consciously plain and
simple like Mr Baldwin) helped to keep down the incipient conflicts
among the 'stars'. There was only one 'split' in the Labour party
while Mr Attlee was Prime Minister, and that began while he was in
hospital.

It will be seen from this examination of the methods of our Prime
Ministers that much depends on the personality of the man himself, the
support that he enjoys in his Cabinet, the personalities of the other
members of the Cabinet, the strength of its party in the House of
Commons and the country, and the political conditions of the time.
Given a solid party backing and confidence among party leaders, a
Prime Minister wields an authority that a Roman Emperor might envy
or a modern dictator strive in vain to emulate; he can indeed * speak for
England', although he must also remember Wales and Scotland. The field
of government has, however, grown too vast for Peel's methods to be
applied in every department.

As Lord Rosebery said: *A Prime Minister who is the senior partner
in every department as well as president of the whole, who aspires and
vibrates through every part, is almost, if not quite, an impossibility.
A First Minister is the most that can be hoped for, the chairman and,
on most occasions, the spokesman of that Board of Directors which is
called the Cabinet; who has the initiation andjguidance of large courses
of public policy; but who does not, unless specifically invoked, interfere
departmentally.'1 Lord Oxford and Asquith not only quoted this
statement with approval, but added: 'No Prime Minister could find
time or energy for such a departmental autocracy as Peel appears to
have exercised. Lord Palmerston's authority in his Cabinet (though he
was to the last .one of the most industrious of men) was maintained by

1 Quoted by Lord Oxford and Asquith, Fifty Years of Parliament, n, pp. 185-6.
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